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DOES THE PRESENT TREND TOWARD VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION THREATEN LIBERAL CULTURE? 1 



ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 
Leland Stanford Junior University 



In attempting to give an answer to the question which is put 
before us this morning for discussion, it has seemed to me best, 
for my purpose at least, to take a rather round-about method 
of answering, and first sketch for you something of the great 
changes which have taken place recently in our conceptions as 
to the nature and function of public secondary education. 

Starting originally as an outgrowth of and a slight varia- 
tion from the old Latin school and the academy, with a limited 
curriculum, and with its right to existence questioned in the 
courts in almost every state north of the Ohio and the Potomac 
and east of the Mississippi, the public high school has gradually 
been accepted by our people and has been established as one of 
the important institutions of our democratic society. Unlike 
the European secondary school, our public secondary-school 
system is one "of the people and for the people," and the best 
interests of our democratic life demand that we always keep 
it so. 

When the high school first arose, and during the greater 
part of what may well be termed the period of its struggle for 
existence, the need of higher education for any large percentage 
of our people was relatively slight. With an elementary-school 
system of very meager proportions still in its infancy; with the 
principle of general taxation for education scarcely established; 
with little surplus national wealth; with few of the pressing 
problems of government, industry, and human relations, with 
which we of today are so familiar, as yet markedly in evidence; 
and with but a small percentage of our present organized knowl- 
edge as yet available for purposes of instruction: it is readily 
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understandable that the high school of the earlier period was 
very limited in its scope, and was demanded by but a very small 
percentage of our people. Latin, Greek, and mathematics con- 
stituted the backbone and the bulk of all instruction, and the 
school was useful chiefly as a preparation for entering some 
one of the denominational colleges of the time. 

The past fifty years, however, have witnessed very great 
and very significant changes in every feature of our national 
life. Almost nothing is or is done today as it was fifty years 
ago. Steam, steel, and electricity have wrought an industrial 
revolution during the past half-century greater than that 
wrought during the entire preceding period of our colonial and 
national existence. The whole character of our people, too, 
has changed, and many new social and industrial problems have 
been forced to the front by the rapid increase in population and 
by the development of factory and urban life. From a some- 
what static condition, our whole national life has become dy- 
namic to an extent never known before in the history of the 
world. The old type of community life has given way to new 
types; old ways of doing things have been abandoned for new 
ways; many new fields of learning have been developed and 
organized ; new sciences have been evolved and put into form 
for instruction; time and space have been largely annihilated; 
invention succeeds invention with almost startling rapidity; and 
new problems of many kinds, previously .unknown, now con- 
front us on all sides. We live in a new world, and the need 
for new and larger knowledge to enable us to understand it and 
to cope with the new conditions has almost everywhere become 
apparent. 

The public elementary school has been enlarged in scope, 
enriched in content, improved in character, and been transformed 
from a mere teaching-institution into an important instrument 
of democracy, and the public tax-supported high school has* 
everywhere experienced a new and an unprecedented manifesta- 
tion of popular favor. The development of secondary schools 
since 1890, and particularly since 1900, has everywhere been 
remarkable. Even in the South, burdened as it has been by its 
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poverty and by the necessity of supporting a school system for 
each race, we find a general manifestation of a conviction that 
the maintenance of a system of secondary education is a public 
necessity. In the Mississippi Valley and in the far West the 
development has been remarkable. 

The somewhat aristocratic nature of our earlier education 
has vanished, so far as public education is concerned. No 
longer do we publish a list of the occupations and standing of 
the parents of the high-school pupils to show that such schools 
are not patronized chiefly by the children of the well-to-do and 
well-educated classes. The common man, too, now believes in 
the high school, votes for it, pays such taxes as he can to sustain 
it, and makes many personal sacrifices to send his children to 
it, because he sees in it a chance for his children to rise. Free 
state universities, too, have been founded everywhere except in 
the North Atlantic group of states, and these have done much 
to provide still larger educational opportunities and to train 
leaders for the higher service of the state. We have gradually, 
yet rapidly, approached an era of universal education — of edu- 
cation for all kinds of people and for all kinds of needs. 

With the ushering in of this new era we have seen the 
secondary school subjected to much searching criticism. The 
past two decades have been particularly fruitful in this respect. 
The old principle of formal discipline has been seriously ques- 
tioned; the problem of educational values has been pushed to 
the front; new definitions of education and of liberal culture 
have been insisted upon; new relationships between the sec- 
ondary school and the college have been forced; and entirely 
new conceptions as to the purpose and function of public edu- 
cation have been evolved. With the gradual evolution of the 
new conceptions as to the purpose and function of public edu- 
cation, and particularly of public secondary education, there has 
been a gradually increasing demand that our secondary schools 
should more thoroughly meet the needs of the new classes in 
the population who have turned to them for help and enlighten- 
ment. Today this demand has become so insistent that it can- 
not be resisted much longer. 
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The demand for the enlargement of the work of the sec- 
ondary school has come largely from without and has been re- 
sisted, rather stoutly, by the secondary-school men themselves. 
In this resistance they have been greatly aided by the somewhat 
rigid and usually very conservative entrance requirements of 
the colleges. What has sufficed for a past generation is too 
frequently insisted upon as satisfactory for a future one, re- 
gardless of vastly changed national conditions. Schoolmasters, 
in fact, usually know little about national conditions, or look 
upon their work with anything of the eye of a constructive 
statesman. National industrial and technical needs, commercial 
needs, agricultural needs, and economic and social needs have 
meant little to the average high-school teacher or principal, and 
almost nothing to the average university professor. Courses 
of study for the high schools and entrance requirements for 
the colleges have been fixed in line with safe, sane, and con- 
servative precedents, and with almost no reference to national 
or social needs. Each new subject has had to fight its way in. 
The modern languages, regardless of their great usefulness and 
value, are as yet on an inferior plane compared with their less 
useful ancient competitors, while the whole field of language 
teaching needs to be illuminated by modern pedagogy. The 
sciences have had a long struggle for recognition, and even 
today the number of schools offering good instruction in bio- 
logical as well as physical science is altogether too small. The 
manual-training or manual-arts high school usually arose in re- 
sponse to demands of trade and industry, was pushed into the 
school system by citizens, and was at first vigorously opposed 
by many men engaged in educational work. The commercial 
courses have been put into our high schools largely as a con- 
cession to public opinion and not because of any conviction 
that they would prove to be of any educational value; while the 
new commercial high school, now in process of development, 
has usually owed its inception to business interests, and today 
finds few colleges ready or willing to receive its students. The 
agricultural high school, which has developed almost wholly 
within the past decade, and which, more than any other previous 
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addition to our secondary-school system, has come in response 
to a strong popular demand, is as yet almost unrecognized ex- 
cept by the agricultural colleges. Other new subjects, such as 
domestic science, household management and economics, indus- 
trial chemistry, and all forms of instruction along trade lines, 
are to be found today in but a relatively small number of 
schools. 

Schoolmasters have been and to a large extent still are an 
ultra-conservative body. The average schoolmaster too often 
lacks imagination, as well as any deep insight into democracy's 
problems and needs. The tendency with him is to follow rather 
than lead, and the impulse to defend academic traditions is 
still very strong. Many high-school and college men thoroughly 
disapprove of the new secondary-school subjects, and speak 
with deep regret of the passing of the old-time standards and 
the old conception of the educated man. The wonderful re- 
sults accomplished under the old classical training are pointed 
out as evidences of the great efficiency of the old-line subjects; 
and the old-type course of study, it is still maintained, is the 
only "liberal" one. When it is suggested that some of the new 
subjects of study might be added, the reply too often is that the 
old subjects "fill the course" and the newer subjects can be 
admitted only by the omission of those of proven worth. This 
attitude is, perhaps, only natural. The training and technical 
preparation of both teachers and principal have been along the 
old lines, they see the results of it in their own development, 
they know little or nothing about the new subjects of instruc- 
tion, they have never thought much about questions of educa- 
tional values or the adjustment of instruction to individual 
needs, and they have never worried their heads about enlarging 
the usefulness of the high school by trying to attract a larger 
number of students to it. 

With this attitude one may at the same time feel both 
sympathy and impatience. That the old classical-mathematical 
training did give good results in many cases in the past we 
must readily admit : but we must also remember that at that 
time it represented almost the only form of higher training 
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available; that those who took it were the picked boys of the 
time ; and that secondary education then and now differs in both 
purpose and scope. Still further, the old classical-mathematical 
training was vocational then to a high degree, and practically 
everyone who amounted to much pursued the training with both 
liberal and professional ends in view. This is no longer true 
for any other than a certain small and constantly decreasing 
percentage of those of high-school age. The majority today 
need other forms of training to meet the demands of the future, 
and the most severe criticism now directed against the high 
school is against the attempt to subject all who come to this 
same old form of discipline and training, when many new and 
different forms of training are now available to meet the differ- 
ing national and individual needs. 

No longer do our public secondary schools minister largely 
to the intellectual needs of the boys of a few of our older, 
wealthier, or better-educated families, but today our high schools 
are open to both sexes and are cosmopolitan to a wonderful 
degree. It is one of their points of strength that they are so. 
Many of those who attend are not even picked children, except 
in the sense that they represent the more energetic and ambi- 
tious of the class and race from which they come. From a 
national point of view, this, however, is no misfortune. The 
standard of scholarship may, for a time, be slightly lowered, 
owing to the presence of many of only average capacity; but 
if the instruction offered is properly adapted to individual needs 
the result will, in the end, be good. Even capacity is largely a 
relative term. The girl who cares nothing for Latin or ancient 
history may prove to be an excellent student in mathematics, 
chemistry, and household economics; and the boy who cares 
nothing for Tennyson's Princess and is bored by Scott's Lady 
of the Lake may write good descriptions of experiments in 
chemistry or physics and distinguish himself in the study of 
agriculture. We need to use more than one measuring-stick 
for scholarship and capacity. 

It is just to this flocking into the high school of large numbers 
of children from classes which heretofore have not attended it 
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that much of the present popularity of the high school is due. 
The common man has seen in it enlarged possibilities for his 
children, and now, having voted for it and supported it, he is 
demanding that the secondary school shall meet the educational 
needs of the large number who have to be housed and clothed 
and fed, as well as of the smaller number who turn to the 
learned professions or to a life of cultured ease. He wants an 
education for his children which shall be vocational and liberal 
for them in the same sense that the old classical training was and 
still is vocational and liberal for the few. We share his hopes 
and help voice his demands because we realize that the common 
man with a good and efficient education is a common man no 
longer, and that education for efficiency is the natural corollary 
of a system of democratic education. 

Our secondary-school system stands today, as it were, at 
the parting of the ways. The opportunity is very large for the 
schoolmaster, if only he is able to see its possibilities and act. 
The new subjects of study have undoubtedly come to stay and 
their number and scope will doubtless increase with time. If 
our school authorities are wise they will aid all worthy efforts 
to expand the present high school, to incorporate into its courses 
of instruction as many of the new subjects as are needed, and 
perhaps to extend it upward in time so as ultimately to do the 
first two years of college work, and thus make of it a great 
institution for popular education and for training for efficient 
living. If, on the other hand, our school men cling too tena- 
ciously to tradition, are too conservative, and fear to venture 
upon new lines of instruction or to offer what the colleges do 
not in advance thoroughly approve of, they will undoubtedly 
see new and more popular schools grow up by their side and 
draw away from them their students and their revenues, just 
as the old church colleges have been left stranded by the compe- 
tition of the more liberal and more efficient state universities. 

The safety of the classical or traditional high school, ex- 
cept in perhaps a few sheltered spots, lies in its ceasing to be 
exclusively or even largely classical; in the incorporation into 
its work of the new scientific and vocational studies; and in the 
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abandonment of fixed four-year courses of study made to fit 
average boys or girls. The secondary school, if it is to realize 
its highest educational purpose, should be pre-eminently a place 
for the testing of capacity, the development of tastes, and the 
opening up of vocational opportunities of many kinds. This 
involves intelligent oversight and direction on the part of teach- 
ers and principals; a rich and varied curriculum from which to 
select; and freedom from hard and fast prescriptions. All can- 
not be educated successfully according to one model, or even a 
small number of models, and the present attempt to do so re- 
sults in many discouragements, many withdrawals from school, 
and many life failures. One of the best things a high school can 
do for a student in it is to teach him to make intelligent choice — 
to select from among many possibilities and within certain 
limits the thing that is best for him. He will of course make 
some mistakes, but they are his mistakes, and he learns from 
them, while the net result is probably more likely to be a more 
intelligent selection of studies for him than any fixed program 
which may be laid down for him from above. 

One of the best high schools of which I know — one which 
attracts a large percentage of pupils from the eighth grade, 
one where the number dropping out is small, and one which does 
much for all of its students and helps them to start successful 
lives — is a large city high school where classical, scientific, tech- 
nical, commercial, agricultural, and domestic training exist side 
by side. The effort of the school authorities has been to get 
the best teachers in each subject that good salaries would attract, 
to equip each department well, and then to let each subject 
stand on its merits. Excellent work is done in practically all 
departments, and the support of the school by the people of the 
community is a pleasure to see. The training which a boy or 
girl receives in such a school is better and broader, no matter 
how narrow the course of studies pursued, than would have 
been obtained by the same pupil in a school representing but one 
line of secondary training. The best results will always follow 
when as many subjects as possible, and as many vocations as 
can be provided for, are taught side by side in the same school 
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and under the same management. Not only is the opportunity 
for individual choice greatly enlarged by such a procedure, but 
the youthful student in any line will leave the school with a 
broader and saner educational outlook by reason of continuous 
contact with students following other lines of work. 

What most of our high schools stand most in need of today is 
a great enrichment of the high-school curriculum by the addition 
of scientific, technical, and even vocational studies. The lin- 
guistic, historical, and mathematical studies have for long been 
those of the traditional high-school course, and they have for 
long enjoyed the benefits of a high protective tariff levied in 
their favor by the entrance requirements of our colleges. It is 
time we lower this tariff wall and make a larger place for the 
newer and to most high-school students the more important 
subjects. 

In far too many cases today the student who attends the high 
school has no other choice than to follow the so-called "liberal" 
or "general-culture" course to its completion, and when he has 
done so he finds that it has fitted him for nothing in particular, 
and that at its end he is left stranded because he has had little 
that in any way fits him for any occupation in which he can 
earn a respectable living. Of efficient and practical education 
we are not likely to have too much — but of informed incompe- 
tence and educated incapacity we already have a large surplus 
supply. From a national point of view it is always dangerous to 
educate a boy, and to a certain extent also a girl, with no reference 
to vocational ends, and we may well pause and reflect when we 
see great numbers of our brighter young people saturating 
themselves today with a mass of knowledge that can have little 
application to the lives which most of them must inevitably 
.lead. Disappointment and discontent are almost sure to be the 
result, and disappointment and discontent among its educated 
classes are not good for any nation. 

From the argument which I have so far produced you have 
doubtless been led to infer somewhat the nature of my answer 
to the question submitted for discussion here today. In 
answering it, however, let me interpret both vocational educa- 
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tion and liberal culture in a rather broad and liberal way. What 
constitutes vocational education has been defined differently by 
different men. Some would restrict the meaning of the term 
to industrial training only, but as I conceive vocational educa- 
tion the term should mean something much broader. The same 
is true of the term liberal culture, which ought not to mean 
only Latin and Greek, or even the languages, literature, and 
history. 

The whole question of what are liberal and what are voca- 
tional studies can be defined accurately only in terms of indi- 
viduals. What is vocational for one is liberal for another. The 
study of chemistry, for example, which is usually classified with 
the technical-vocational group, and is so for the future chemist 
or engineer, is broadly liberal when pursued by the classical 
student. The same is true of geology, biology, economics, or 
modern industrial history. Conversely, courses in literature, 
world history, economics, and the life and literature of Greece 
or Rome would be liberal studies to the technical or the scien- 
tific student. Perhaps no greater mistake in terms is made in 
our educational practice today than to say that the high-school 
student who has had four years of Latin, three of Greek, four 
of English, two of ancient and mediaeval history, two of mathe- 
matics, and one year of mathematical physics has pursued a 
"liberal-culture" course of study. As a matter of fact his course 
has been narrowly technical, in that it leads to but a few se- 
lected occupations; and he is in no sense liberally educated, 
for he knows little about the modern world in which he lives. 
Of the great modifying conceptions which have served to dis- 
tinguish the nineteenth century he knows almost nothing, and 
he is ill prepared to take his place as an efficient member of the 
twentieth century. 

To the speaker there seems very little to fear and very much 
to commend in the present trend toward vocational training, and 
he cannot see that the trend in any way seriously threatens 
true liberal culture. The introduction of courses in mechanic 
arts, commerce, agriculture, and household arts will attract to 
the schools great numbers who in the past have found little of 
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interest in them, and will offer to all classes the chance to com- 
bine vocational training with a good education. To the speaker 
it seems indeed unfortunate that so many young people have 
been and still are compelled to choose between a vocation with- 
out an education and an education without a vocation. That 
the introduction of these new subjects will result in a decreased 
percentage of our young people studying Latin and Greek is 
not to be denied. Indeed, it is much to be hoped. This, how- 
ever, would be no blow to liberal culture. Some of course ob- 
tain liberal culture with such training, and for them it may be 
the best training possible; but on the other hand many do not, 
and for such the insistence that such studies are essential to 
liberal training is no longer tenable. If we conceive of liberal 
culture as coming from a study of those subjects which develop 
the judgment and understanding, enlarge the vision and in- 
sight, broaden the human sympathies, train for efficient living, 
and stimulate such intellectual ambitions as will make one inter- 
ested in his life work and good company for himself, then 
liberal culture may come to many different individuals from 
the study of many different things. A conception of the theory 
of evolution and of a few of its applications to modern life, 
such as may be obtained in a study of biology ; the great mind- 
expanding (and I might also add religion-developing) results 
obtainable from a study of astronomy; a fair understanding of 
economic laws, obtainable from a study of economics ; the grow- 
ing conception of world relationships, such as may be obtained 
from a study of commerce or industrial history ; the wonderful 
results of modern science, as opened up by a proper study of 
physics and chemistry; the awakening and refining of the prac- 
tical judgment of the girl, such as comes from good courses in 
domestic science and household economics; or a study of the 
life, manners, art, government, and literature of Greece or 
Rome, such as might be given for non-classical students, wholly 
in English, and in a single year in a modern high school — 
any one or all of these may be liberal studies in the truest sense 
of the term, and the starting-point of a life lived in sympathy 
and in increasing contact with the best in our intellectual in- 
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heritance. Such studies as I have enumerated are both liberal 
and vocational, according to the needs of the boy or girl who 
studies them. 

That the present trend toward vocational education — tech- 
nical, commercial, agricultural, domestic, and even vocational 
in the narrower sense — will undoubtedly force a more general 
acceptance of new definitions of what constitutes liberal culture 
can hardly be doubted, but that it will do aught to decrease the 
number, either actual or proportional, of persons possessed of 
a good sound education may well be doubted. One of our 
prominent college presidents has recently defined an educated 
man as one who uses his native tongue, in both written and 
spoken form, with a reasonable degree of accuracy and pre- 
cision; one who habitually uses gentle and refined manners; 
one possessed of the power and habit of reflection; one who 
has the power and desire to keep growing; and one who lives 
an efficient and useful life. Judged by these standards, the new 
subjects of study in our secondary schools possess great poten- 
tial worth. 



